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UNLOCKING THE CHEST. 


FIELD AND FOREST; 


oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL’S RECONSTRUCTION PLAN IS 
FULLY SET FORTH. 


N moving the pile of lumber to the river, 
we followed the path chosen for the piano- 
box, and as the road was al] ready, there was 
no delay. Morgan superintended its progress, 
having three men to assist him. Another pile 
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was immediately made at the site of the house, 
and started on its way with four men to han- 
dle it. A third and a fourth were piled up, 
and by the time the last was ready, the first 
had arrived at its destination. Slowly as the 
masses of lumber were moved, the transpor- 
tation was effected much sooner, and certainly 
with less labor, than the building could have 
been carried down by the soldiers. 

As soon as the last pile had been started, 
the lieutenant and myself went down to the 
water. We had placed the dozen logs, in- 
tended for the foundation of the raft, in the 
right place, where there was water enough to 
float the structure after it was built, and the 
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heavy piano had been placed near it. When 
the second pile of lumber arrived, the officer 
ordered the men who had come with it to pre- 
pare the timbers. They were placed about a 
foot apart, and secured by nailing boards 
across them. By the time the foundation 
was completed, the rest of the lumber was 
on the spot, and all our force were ready for 
the work. 

The frame of the house was laid upon the 
logs, and then the boards were placed upon 
them, alternate layers crossing each other, so 
as to bind the whole firmly together. The raft, 
when completed, was twenty-four feet long, 
and fifteen wide. The most difficult task was 
yet to be performed — the loading of the 
grand piano. We found it necessary to re- 
move the raft toa place where the bank was 
more shelving, so that the shore side of the 
structure would rest on the ground, because 
the weight of the piano on one side would 
cant it over so that we could not work. 

For skids we laid down a couple of smooth, 
water-soaked sticks of timber, sliding .the 
piano-box upon them down to the raft... As 
soon as the heavy body was on the raft, the 
side which floated settled down before the box 
had reached the middle of the platform. The 
raft was gradually pried off the shore with 
levers, and as it came to a level, the, box was 
moved farther upon it, till it had been: placed 
in the centre. Then the structure floated in 


all its parts, and Iwas glad.to; see that.its« 


equilibrium had been. correctly: calculated: 
The piano was not a: heavy: load: for.the raft, 


for it floated well out of water, and: had, buoys: 
ancy enough to sustain the weight of a dozen: 


men. 

‘* What shall we do with that wounded In- 
dian, Phil?” asked Mr. Jackson, when we had 
completed the loading of the box. ‘He will 
starve to death in time, if we leave him 
here.” 

“*We must take him with us, of course,” I 
replied. ‘‘There are a great many things at 
the house to bring down.” 

The lieutenant sent his men back, and we 
followed them. The wheelbarrow was loaded 
with small articles, and each took all he could 
carry. They were sent down to the raft, and 
directed to return. While they were absent, 
we talked with the wounded Indian, who had 
been observing all our movements with ap- 
parent interest. Though he was in a high 
fever, and must have suffered severely from 
his injuries, he exhibited no signs of pain in 
our presence. I told him that we would take 
good care of him till he was well, and that we 
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must convey him to the clearing, where the 
surgeon of the troops. would.attend to him. 

**No hang: me-—kill me?”.said he, with a 
smnile. ; 

‘No; that is not the way the Christians 
serve their--enemies;”--added Mr. Jackson. 
** We feed them, and cure them if they are 
sick or wounded.” 

‘‘ Why did you attack us, and murder one 
of us?” Iasked. ‘* We have been friends.” 

‘‘Indian come back, and say white man kill 
chief. Must kill white man then.” 

It was the ancient philosophy of the In- 
dians, that one injury must be repaid by 
another; but he entirely ignored the fact that 
the savages had been the aggressors. I told 
him of the battle of the day before; that his 
people had been routed with severe loss, and 
that they had fled to their reservation. 

‘¢ Smoke pipe. now; .no- fight again; peace 
always,” said he. 

‘*T hope so,” I added. 

s* Me.no fight.. Me white man friend. Hunt 
for white man, work for white. man, fight for 
white-man},.good. friend always.” . 

I:think he was grateful for the favor extend- 
ed to him... When the soldiers came back from 
the raft, four of them were directed to convey 
the camp. bedstead.on which)the, Indian lay to 
the .river,- and, the, rest carried dawn, the re- 
mainder. of Mr. ..,Gracewood's:.gooads. We 


-walked down to. the lower:end:-of the island 


It was 


with. the :bearers :of. the  bedstead.- 


placed .on. the, .raft),.and, the other articles 


were: stowed so.,.as.. to. preserve. the: balance 
ofthe structure..;.. x. 

io We. are ready. for a.start,” said Morgan. 
‘‘But we ought to have-a steamboat to tow 
the thing down.” 

‘‘ I think we have men enough to handle it,” 
Ireplied. ‘It is almost night, and we must 
hurry up, though it will not take us long after 
we get started.” 

Two of our boats were bateaux, and the 
other was Mr. Gracewood’s barge. Two men 
were placed in each, and the others upon the 
raft. I satin the stern of the barge to tend 
the drag-rope. Mr. Jackson was in one of the 
bateaux. The lines were cast off, and the 
men, with their setting-poles, pushed the raft 
from the shore. The current soon acted upon 
it, carrying it over towards the north side of 
the river, We followed the course taken by 
the raft on which we had transported the 
twelve-pounder; and, profiting by the expe- 
rience gained in that enterprise, we guided 
our huge structure safely to the landing at the 
mouth of Fish River. We landed our check- 
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lines in season this time, and -everything 
worked entirely to our satisfaction. It was 
nearly dark now, and we moored the raft to 
the shore for the night; The bed of the 
wounded Indian was removed to the shanty, 
and the surgeon sent for. 

The lieutenant and myself went to the castle 
to report progress, while the soldiers sought 
theircamp. Mr. Gracewood staid in the house 
allthe time. He had hardly been out during 
the day. He was so rejoiced at the reunion 
of his little family that he was not willing to 
leave his loved ones even for a moment. 

‘*T hope you left the piano where. it will be 
safe on the island, Phil Farringford,” said Mr. 
Gracewood, when I had told him we had 
brought over the house. 

** No, sir; we did not.” 

‘*Did, not? You know I love that instru- 
ment, and I hope, before the summer is, past, 
to hear Ella play upon it.” 

“We brought it with us, sir,” I replied. 

‘‘ Impossible!” exclaimed he. 

“It is on the raft down at the landing,” 

“Phil is quite an engineer, and is entitled 
to all the credit of its removal,” added the 
lieutenant, who explained the means by which 
the piano had been moved to the river, and 
floated to the landing. 

‘‘T am very glad, indeed, that you have 
brought it, Phil. We shall be happy here 
this summer now,” said Mr. Gracewood. 

“Then you intend to stay here this sum- 
mer.” 

‘*We have concluded to remain as long 
as Mrs. Gracewood and Ella can be con- 
tented.” 

‘Tam afraid that will not be long,” I added, 
glancing at Ella, who was seated on Matt’s 
chest. 

“T am sure I shall be very happy here 
among such good friends,” she replied; and 
I could not help realizing how delighted I 
should be while she was at the clearing. 

‘*T will help you carry on your farm, Phil,” 
continued Mr. Gracewood. 

‘* We shall do well, I know.” 

I felt that paradise had been transported 
from the island to the clearing, while, as we 
ate our supper, Ella told what. a_ beautiful 
place it was. It was so much pleasanter.than 
the boundless prairies which covered the great- 
er portion of the country. It seemed as if 
civilization had been transplanted to my field 
and forest as I looked upon Mrs..Gracewood 
and her daughter... But I was sad when I 
thought that the time must come, sooner or 
later, when they would leave me, and I 
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should be more-desolate and lonely than ever 
before. . 

I slept in the barn again that night; but I 
hoped Mr. Gracewood’s house would be ready 
for the. accommodation of his, family by the 
next evening, and that we should hear the 
melodious tones of the grand piano by the fol- 
lowing day, which would be Sunday. Ella was 
rapidly recovering from the fatigues of her 
forced journey with the Indians; and I pic- 
tured to myself the pleasure it would afford 
me to walk with her through the forest, and 
sail with her on the river. When I went to 
sleep, I dreamed that I went, a fishing with 
her, and that a big gray trout pulled her into 
the water, from which, of course, I had the 
satisfaction of rescuing her. 

The next morning Lieutenant Pope direct- 
ed all his. men to assist in the erection of the 
house. We landed the big box, loaded it upon 
the wagon, and hauled it up. to the site which 
had been chosen for the new home of the 
Gracewoods, not a hundred feet from the 
castle.. While a portion of the troops carted 
the lumber, the others prepared the founda- 
tion of the house.. A series. of posts were set 
in the ground, and sawed off on a level about 
a foot above the sod, so as to make. the. lower 
floor dry and comfortable. On these were 
laid. the sills, and before noon the building 
was up and half covered. All the boards and 
timbers were numbered, and so many men 
made quick work of it. In the middle of the 
afternoon the last board had been screwed on, 
the sides of the house had been banked and 
sodded, and the structure was ready to receive 
the furniture. 

Mr. Gracewood had used a ladder to reach 
the attic where he slept; but Mr. Jackson, 
thought he ought to have stairs for his wife 
and daughter, I had a decided taste for car- 
penter’s work, and promised to build them as 
soon as possible. However, Mrs. Gracewood 
and Ella thought they should like the ladder 
better, as. it could be drawn up after them, 
which would add to their safety, in case the 
Indians should be troublesome again. 

The grand piano was taken from the box, 
and putin the front room. While its owner 
was, tuning it, I put up a couple of rude box 
bedsteads.in the attic, and filled them with 
clean hay... The cooking-stove was put up in 
the rear apartment, and the whole building 
looked as though it had never been disturbed, 
for everything, had been placed. as it-was on 
the island. J had the pleasure of conducting 
Ella, to .her new. home, where’;we passed.a 
very pleasant evening. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS EXAMINE 
THE CONTENTS OF THE CHEST. 


IEUTENANTS Pope and Jackson were 
of the pleasant party in the reconstructed 
house. Both of them were good singers, and 
I experienced a new sensation. Ella was able 
to sit up all day now, and she and her mother 
sang. To the accompaniment of the grand 
piano, the party sang what they called old 
and familiar tunes. I had never heard any- 
thing which could be called singing before, 
and I was more delighted than I can express. 
The instrument, highly as I had appreciated 
it before, seemed to have a double power, and 
a double melody. 

The tunes were Old Hundred, Peterboro’, 
Hamburg, and others like them, which have 
since become familiarto me. They raised my 
soul from earth to heaven, and inspired me 
with new love and new hope. I had read 
some of the hymns they sang; but their mu- 
sical interpretation gave them a purer and 
loftier sentiment than their words could con- 
vey. Ella sang a little song alone; and, as I 
listened to her sweet voice, I could hardly 
restrain my tears, the melody was so new 
and strange, and withal so heavenly. What 
would earth be if men and women could not 
sing! 

It was a gloomy moment to me when the 
party separated. It was like coming down 
from heaven to earth when the music ceased, 
and I heard only the common-place sounds 
which were familiar to me. I left the house 
with the two officers; but it was still early in 
the evening, and I invited Mr. Jackson, to 
whom I had become much attached, to go 
into the castle with me. He had taken an 
interest in me and in my affairs, and I wanted 
to talk with him about the great world I had 
never seen. After the raptures of the even- 
ing, I could not help shuddering as I thought 
of the time when the Gracewoods would re- 
turn to their old home in St. Louis. The 
thought of a separation was intolerable, and 
I resolved to abandon Field and Forest when 
they decided to go. 

‘Is that the chest of which you spoke, 
Phil?” said Mr. Jackson, as we entered the 
castle, where a bright fire of pitch-wood was 
burning. 

“Yes, sir; it has not been opened since 
Matt Rockwood was buried,” I replied. 

‘*Why don’t you open it?” added the offi- 
cer. ‘It may afford you some information in 
regard to yourself.” 
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**T will do it now, if you please, for I don’t 
like to open it alone.” 

‘*Very well; but are you sure there is no 
key to the chest?” 

**T only know that Matt carried the key in 
his pocket, and I suppose it was buried with 
him.” 

‘“*No, it wan’t,” said Kit Cruncher, walking 
in at the open door. ‘‘Not if you mean the 
key to that box.” 

“That is what we were speaking of, Kit,” I 
replied. ‘I thought you had gone up to your 
cabin.” 

“I’ve been and got back. ’Pears like them 
Injuns is comin’ down again. They’ve stole 
all my bacon.” 

‘** Probably they did that on their retreat,” 
suggested the lieutenant. ‘‘They are short of 
food, and the wounded one told me they were 
going down to the buffalo country, after they 
had revenged themselves for the death of the 
chief.” 

‘“‘T cal’late some on ’em is in the woods 
above hyer now.” 

‘Very likely.” 

“‘It mought be, but I hain’t seen none. I 
want some supper, boy.” 

“You shall have it, Kit,” I replied. ‘We 
have plenty of bacon, and Mrs. Gracewood 
made some bread to-day, which will be a treat 
to you.” 

I went to the store-room, and cut off a large 
slice of bacon, and put it in the pan on the 
fire. The white bread, which had been baked 
in the stove, was a new thing at the castle, 
and I put the loaf on the table. 

‘“‘What was you talkin’ about when I kim 
in?” asked Kit, while he was waiting for his 
supper. 

‘* We were talking about opening this chest,” 
replied Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ Perhaps it contains 
something which will help Phil to find who 
his parents were.” 

‘<I know it do,” added Kit. ‘ Leastwise, 
there used to be, for I’ve seen the traps my- 
self. Matt Rockwood didn’t want to hev me 
say nothin’ to the boy about ’em, for the old 
man sort o’ doted on that boy, and was afeard 
0’ losin’ on him.” 

**T understood you to say that the key of 
the chest was not buried with the owner,” said 
the lieutenant. 

‘“*No; it wan’t. I took it off on him my- 
self. Hyer it is,” replied the hunter, handing 
the key to the officer. ‘I don’t reckon you'll 
stop hyer a great while now, boy.” 

‘*T shall stay through the. summer, at any 
rate.” , 
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‘¢T see the house from the island has been 
fotched over hyer. I cal’late Mr. Greasewood’s 
folks mean to stop here a spell, from that.” 

“They will spend the summer here; and 
when they go, I think I shall go too,” I an- 
swered. 

**T reckon, boy, from what I know on’t, that 
you belong to a good family. If you do, your 
bringin’ up won't be no disgrace to you. I 
don’t reckon there’s many boys in the towns 
that know any more’n you do.” 

‘*What makes you think he belongs to a 
good family, Kit?” asked Mr. Jackson. 

‘*From the traps he had on when Matt 
picked him up. There was sunthin’ else, too. 
What I was go’n to say, boy, was this: I’m 
gittin’ old, and can’t run through the woods 
as I used to. Twenty mile a day rather wears 
on me. I don’t reckon I shall do much more 
trappin’, and when you go, boy, I'll buy your 
place at a fair price.” 

** You needn’t buy it, Kit. You can take it. 
I wish you would come down and live with 
me now.” 

**Do you wish so, boy?” 

**T do, with all my heart. I shouldn't have 
been alive now if you hadn’t stood up against 
the Indians when they came.” 

‘Don’t say nothin’, boy; I'll come right off. 


But when you leave, I'll buy the place, for 
Matt owned it just as much as any man could 


own a piece of ground. I cal’late he took out 
the gov’ment papers for it.” 

** You shall have it all, Kit, and be welcome 
to it, so far as I am concerned,” I persisted. 

‘* Had Matt any heirs?” 

‘¢ He had a brother,” replied Kit. 
reckon he’ll come up hyer.” 

‘“‘Your supper is ready, Kit,” I added, put- 
ting the frying-pan on a block upon the table, 
according to our usual custom, though I did 
not do it while the ladies were my guests. 

‘*You kin open the box, boy,” said Kit, as 
he sat down at the table, and helped himself 
out of the pan. 

Mr. Jackson unlocked the chest, and raised 
the lid. It contained a very great variety of 
articles, including a tolerably good suit of 
clothes, which I had never seen upon the per- 
son of the old man. I took these out, and 
discovered a little dress, musty and mildewed. 
It was made of fine material, and was elabo- 
ratelyornamented. There was a complete suit, 
and also a heavy plaid shawl. 

“You was tied up in that blanket when 
Matt picked you up,” said Kit. ‘ Look in the 
till, in the end of the box.” 

I opened the till, and found there a locket, 


**T don’t 
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attached to a string of beads. There was also 
a pair of coral bracelets, which the lieutenant 
said had been used to loop up the sleeves of 
the child’s dress at the shoulders. On them 
were the initials P. F., which were certainly 
the first letters of my present name; but I 
concluded that Matt had made the name to 
suit the initials. Mr. Jackson opened the 
locket, and found it contained a miniature of 
alady. He passed it to me, and I gazed at it 
with a thrill of emotion? Was it my mother 
who looked out upon me from the porcelain? 
Did she perish in the terrible steamboat ca- 
lamity from which I had been so providen- 
tially saved? I carried the locket to the fire, 
where I could examine more minutely the fea- 
tures of the person. It was the portrait of a 
lady not more than twenty-five years of age. 
If she was not handsome, there was some- 
thing inexpressibly attractive to me in the 
gentle look of love and tenderness which she 
seemed to bestow upon me. 

‘Do you think this is my mother, Mr. Jack- 
son?” I asked. 

** Of course I know nothing about it, but I 
should suppose it was. Whose portrait but 
a mother’s would a little child be likely to 
wear?” ‘ 

**Tt mought be, and it mought not be, boy,” 
added Kit. 

“Tt must be!” I exclaimed, so tenderly im- 
pressed by the picture that I was not willing 
to believe anything else; and I felt that my 
instinct was guiding me aright. 

** Let us see what else there is in the chest,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘‘We may find some- 
thing that will give us further light on the 
subject.” 

I placed the miniature on the table, and re- 
turned to the chest. Mr. Jackson took from 
it an old time-stained newspaper. He threw 
it upon the floor as a matter of no conse- 
quence; but I picked it up, for I remembered 
what I had heard Matt say about a newspaper. 
But it contained only a brief paragraph, and 
alluded to another and fuller account of the 
calamity contained in a previous issue. 

There was nothing else in the chest that re- 
lated to me, but I felt that I had enough. Mr. 
Jackson said that, if I ever went to St. Louis, 
I could finda file of the newspaper of which 
we had a single copy, and could find the num- 
ber containing the names of the saved and the 
lost at the burning of the Farringford. The 
portrait would enable me to identify my moth- 
er, if she were still living, and also to estab- 
lish my own identity. 

‘‘Here is Matt Rockwood’s money,” said 
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the lieutenant, as he took from the bottom of 
the chest several shot-bags. 

“T have some money to add to it,” I an- 
swered, taking from the store-room the 
amount I had received for wood since the 
death of my foster-father. 

“The old man did a good business here, I 
should say,” added Mr. Jackson, as he held 
up the bags in order to estimate their weight. 
‘* We had better count the gold.” 

Counting the money seemed to have a 
greater fascination to my friend the officer 
than to me. He placed the coins upon the 
table in piles of one hundred dollars each. 
When he had nearly finished, I counted eight 
of them. There was not enough, even with 
the silver, to make another, and the whole 
amount was eight hundred and ninety-one 
dollars. 

‘* What will you do with this money, Phil?” 
asked Mr. Jackson. 

‘*T don’t know; keep it, I suppose.” 

“It is a pity to let it lie idle here. If you 
invest it, you will have double this amount 
when you are of age.” 

“T can only invest it in a mud bank up 
- here,” I replied. ‘‘ But we have nearly a 
hundred cords of wood at the landing, which 
ought to bring about four ‘hundred dollars 
more, as it sells this year. A great many 
steamers come up here now; and I think we 
shall sell it all this season.” 

“Then you will have twelve or thirteen 
hundred dollars. If Mr. Gracewood goes to 
St. Louis this fall, I advise you to let him in- 
vest it for you.” 

“*T will, sir. Is there anything else in the 
chest?” 

**Here are papers relating to Matt Rock- 
wood. There are names upon them, and if 
you desire, you can obtain some information 
in regard to your foster-father.” 

I did not care to look at the papers; and, 
returning the money and other articles to the 
chest, I locked it, and put the key in my pock- 
et. Mr. Jackson went to his tent, and Kit and 
I slept together in the castle. The picture of 
my mother, as I insisted upon believing it 
was, seemed to be before me; and I gazed 
upon it in imagination till sleep shut it out 
from my view. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


—— THERE is in every good child’s heart 
an innate wish to reverence something. Be 
careful that the objects of reverefice are pure 
and holy. 





FROM LIVERPOOL TO MANCHESTER. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


OME of the readers of Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine have, no doubt, been in that 
modern Corinth, Liverpool; others have not; 
but however that may be, I wish them all to 
take a short journey with me now— onlya 
distance of thirty-seven miles — between two 
of England’s greatest cities, one second to 
none as a seaport, and the other world-famous 
for its cotton mills. 

Well, then, let us suppose we are in Liver- 
pool, just entering the Lime Street Railway 
terminus, prefatory to purchasing our tickets 
for Manchester. What an exciting bustle 
there is! People of every grade, position, 
and nation tumultuously rushing to and fro, 
in the highest state of nervousness. Some are 
burly farmers, whose rubicund faces. are sug- 
gestive of roast beef and plum pudding; 
groups of hearty sailors, evidently home from 
a long voyage, and now on their way to: see 
old friends who have been contented to pass 
their days on ¢erra firma; spruce business 
gentlemen,, incongruously jostling among 
substantial-looking market-women; and here, 
bewildered and perplexed, are several hun- 
dred German emigrants, who have just ar- 
rived from Hull, and who will take the 
steamer from Liverpool to America. Porters 
are yelling the most extraordinary phrases, 
which ‘only persons familiar with porters’ vo- 
cal gymnastics can interpret. That formida- 
ble ‘‘ Thswayfowignprestnansnoth,” translated 
into the civilized language, merely means, 
“This way for Wigan, Preston, and the 
North.” 

“Take your seats for St. Helens and Man- 
chester!” Ah, that is our train! ‘Come along; 
let us peep into this carriage here; it looks 
tolerably comfortable. You notice it is not 
so large as your cars in America, and instead 
of being entered at either end, the doors open 
at the sides, and that each car, or carriage, (?) 
is’ divided into four separate compartments, 
running ' breadthway across, each compart- 
ment being elaborately upholstered, and ca- 
pable of accommodating six passengers. This 
is a “‘ first-class ”'car, there also being second 
and third. 

We ensconce ourselves in seats, comply with 
a modest request from the conductor to show 
our tickets, and slowly move away from the 
platform, when, lo! we are suddenly in datk- 
ness. A loud rumbling bursts upon our ears, 
and a disagreeably damp atmosphere pervades 
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the car. Are you alarmed? There is no ne- 
cessity to be so. We are going through a tun- 
nel, twenty-two hundred yards in length, 
under the busiest part of the town. It has 
up and down tracks, and being’a steep incline, 
we are pulled up by a stationary engine at 
Edge Hill, a suburban station at the other 
end, where we shall directly emerge. Once 
more in daylight, a locomotive is attached to 
us, and away we start. 

By the by, this Liverpool and Manchester is 
the first railroad of any account that was con- 
structed. It is one of the material monu- 
ments which the famous engineer, George 
Stephenson conceived, and, opposed by gi- 
gantic obstacles, carried completely through, 
to the astonishment of the world. Up to the 
opening of this line (1838) various railways 
had been attempted, without any notable suc- 
cess; and when the idea of this was projected, a 
gentleman, whose opinion was generally worth 
accepting, emphatically declared that ‘ it had 
been proved to be impossible to make a loco- 
motive engine go at Zen miles an hour; but 
if it ever was done, he would eat a stewed 
engine-wheel to his breakfast!” The. track 
we are running over is a proof that the first- 
named “‘ impossibility ” was accomplished, but 
I doubt if the latter was. 

Here we go, dashing, racing, rocking, reel- 
ing through a steep ravine, called Olive Mount, 
two miles in length, about one hundred and 
fifty feet deep, and eighty feet wide, partially 
hewn out of solid rock. Samuel Smiles, ‘in 
his biography of Stephenson, says, ‘‘ Some 
idea of the extensive character of the cuttings 
may be formed from the fact that upwards of 
three million cubic yards of stone, clay, and 
soil were removed, and formed into embank- 
ments at other parts of the road.” In the day 
of Pacific Railroads this does not seem very 
wonderful; but forty years ago, when many of 
the mechanical appliances necessity has since 
given birth to were unknown, it was wonder- 
ful— very wonderful. Now we ‘are chasing 
over a beautiful, undulating valley, that 
stretches for miles, dotted here and there 
with picturesque homesteads. Drowsy herds 
are peacefully grazing in the luxuriant pas- 
tures; and that delightful reposing beauty 
which characterizes English landscapes here 
enraptures our admiring eyes. One of those 
dear old ivy-clustered churches, which George 
Eliot is so fond of describing, stands side by 
side with that little village yonder; and then, 
between that cluster of trees, we catch a 
glimpse of Knowsley Hall, the home of the 
Earls of Derby. 
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But onward we rush, rapidly wheeled by 
our mighty iron giant past all. Over bridges, 


through meadows, under tunnels; by the little 
town of Rainhill, and its large lunatic asy- 
lum; by innumerable little villages, — 


“The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
all pass by in rapid succession. 

Popping your head out of the car window, 
you see a dark, murky cloud ahead of us, which 
you think predicts rain. Ah, no! that is the 
smoke ascending from the factories at St. 
Helens, a town of about two thousand in- 
habitants. A wonderful change comes over 
our panorama now. Buta few traces of ver- 
dure can be seen, and the dreary but busy 
landscape is one in which hyndreds of prim 
factory chimneys, the stout furnaces of the 
glass works, and the funereal shafts of the 
coal mines predominate. Here Commerce en- 
forces her unceasing routine. Here is ‘* some- 
thing accomplished, something done,’’ daily; 
yet to the poor toilers who work all the day 
through at the loom, in the bowels of the 
earth, gathering coal, in the sickly chemical 
works, never done. Now nothing but busy 
cotton mills rises before us, emitting dense 
volumes of smoke, and where industry reigns 
supreme. The railway branches off in every 
direction, north, south, east. and west, convey- 
ing its valuable freight to all parts. 

Here we go rushing through Earlstown, get 
a peep at Warrington, of pin-making celeb- 
rity, and over Newton Bridge. In the village 
last named is buried one of the drivers of 
George Stephenson’s famous locomotive, the 
‘*Rocket.” Over his tombstone is a curious 
inscription, that I fortunately copied the last 
time I stopped there. Here it is: — 


“* My engine now is cold and still: 
No water does my boiler fill ; 
My coke affords its ame no more ; 
My days of usefulness are o'er. 


‘* My wheels deny their noted speed ; 
No more my guiding hand they heed ; 
My whistle too has lost its tone ; 

Its shrilling sounds are gone. 


“ My valves are now thrown open wide, 
My flanges all refuse to guide ; 
My clacks also, though once so strong, 
Refuse to aid the busy throng. 


** No more I feel each urging breath — 
My steam is now condensed in death. 
Life’s railway’s o’er, each station’s past — 
In death I’m stopped, and rest at last. 
Farewell, dear friends, and cease to weep; 
In Christ I’m safe, in Him I sleep.” 


Rather quaint — isn’t it? 
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But what dreary waste is this? Ay, dreary 
it is indeed. An immense bog, extending for 
miles, that will not in some places bear the 
weight of a single man. Yet you see this 
railway runs right over its middle. With all 
Stephenson’s abilities, he never accomplished 
anything that more manifestly illustrated his 
great genius. When the construction of the 
Liverpool and Manchester road was under 
consideration, this ‘‘ bottomless ” bog, known 
as Chat Moss, was supposed to be the in- 
surmountable barrier that would prevent its 
accomplishment. And when Stephenson ad- 
vocated a plan, he was met on all sides with 
scorn and ridicule, even the most eminent 
engineers pronouncing it an impracticability. 
But the man whom Emerson said ‘it was 
alone worth while crossing the Atlantic to 
see, he had such vigor of character and intel- 
lect,” also possessed a dauntless spirit, that 
eventually carried him “through” in all his 
undertakings. The theory on which he worked 
was this: That if water would support a ship, 
surely the bog would be fully as capable of 
sustaining a heavy weight; and could he but 
get the material ¢o float, he felt confident of 
succeeding in what a Mr. Giles, a prominent 
member of Parliament, declared never could 
be done unless the moss was cleared away 
until a solid foundation was reached. Ulti- 
mately, however, after much dissent, Stephen- 
son. was permitted to commence the work, in 
a manner thus described by Smiles : — 

‘*He had deep drains cut, about five yards 
apart; and when the moss between those 
drains had become perfectly dry, it was used 
to form the embankment, where necessary; 
and so well did it succeed, that only about 
four times the quantity was required that 
would have been necessary on hard ground. 
Where the road was to be on a level, drains 
were cut on each side of the intended line, 
by which, intersected with occasional cross- 
drains, the upper part of the moss became 
dry, and tolerably firm; and on this hurdles 
were placed, either in double or single layers, 
as the case required, four feet broad, nine feet 
long, covered with heath. The ballast was 
then placed on these floating hurdles. Longi- 
tudinal bearings, as well as cross-sleepers, 
were used to support the rails where neces- 
sary; and the whole was thoroughly drained, 
In cutting, the work had to be accomplished 
by drainage alone. The only advantage in 
favor of these operations was, that the sur- 
face of the moss was somewhat higher than 
the surrounding country, which circumstance 
partially assisted the drainage. 
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“In proceeding with these operations, how- 
ever, difficulties from time to time presented 
themselves, which were overcome, with singu- 
lar sagacity, by the engineer. Thus, when 
longitudinal drains were first cut along either 
side of the intended railway, the oozy fluid of 
the bog poured in, threatening in many places 
to fill it up entirely, and bring it back to the 
original level. Mr. Stephenson then hit upon 
the following expedient: He sent to Liverpoc! 
and Manchester, and bought up all the old 
tallow casks that could be found; and, dig- 
ging out the trench anew, he had the casks in- 
serted along the bottom, with their ends thrust 
into each other, thus keeping up the conti- 
nuity of the drain. The pressure of the bog, 
however, on both sides of the cask, as well as 
from beneath, forced them out of position, 
and the line of casks lay unequally along the 
surface. They were then weighted with clay, 
for the purpose of keeping them down. This 
expedient proved successful, and the drainage 
proceeded. Then the moss between the two 
lines of drains was spread over with hurdles, 
sand, and earth, for the purpose of forming 
the road. But it was soon apparent that this 
weight was squeezing down the moss, and 
making it rise up on either side of the line; 
so that the railway lay, as it were, in a valley, 
and formed one huge drain, running across 
the bog. To correct this defect, the moss was 
weighted with hurdles and earth, to the extent 
of about thirty feet outside the line on either 
side, by which means the adjacent bog was 
forced down, and the line of railway in the 
centre was again raised to its proper position. 
By these expedients, the necessity of devising 
which was constantly occurring, and as con- 
stantly met with remarkable success, the work 
went forward, and the rails were laid down.” 

Mr. Giles, the gentleman I before alluded 
to, estimated the cost of this portion of the 
work at two hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds. Stephenson's plan cost twenty-eight 
thousand pounds, and has always up to the 
present time proved wonderfully efficacious. 

Goodness! we are close to Manchester now. 
We see Blackburn and Bolton about twenty 
miles off, and get an excellent view of Elles- 
mere Hall, the residence of the Earl of Elles- 
mere; and then our engine slackens her speed, 
gives more frequent whistles as we all enter 
the smoky, suffocating, grimy, and crowded 
city, our journey only having taken forty-five 
minutes. 


— How much pain have those evils cost 
us which never happened! 
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THE POOR GIRL WHO KNEW MORE 
THAN THE EMPEROR. 


TRANSLATED FROM TIE FRENCH. 


BY W. A. B. 


NCE upon a time, in a remote province 

of Germany, there lived a poor man. 
He had an only daughter, who was very pru- 
dent, and the two dwelt happily together in 
the rudest but neatest of thatched cabins. 
The daughter went about everywhere seeking 
alms. She occupied her spare moments in 
teaching her father to speak wisely, and to 
obtain whatever was needful. One day it 
happened that the poor man went to the em- 
peror, and begged him for something to re- 
lieve his poverty. The emperor, surprised at 
the manner in which this beggar spoke, asked 
him who he was, and who had taught him to 
express himself so well. 

‘‘T am a poor peasant,” said he, “‘and my 
daughter has taught me all that you are 
pleased to hear.” 

‘‘And your daughter, pray, who instructed 
her?” said the emperor. 

To which the poor man replied, — 

‘¢ God and our extreme want taught her.” 

Then the emperor gave the beggar thirty 
eggs, saying, — 


‘*Take these eggs to your daughter, and 
tell her that she must cause some chickens to 
be hatched from them, or otherwise evil will 
befall her.” 

The poor man returned to his hut weeping, 


and related the affair to his daughter. The 
latter soon discovered that the eggs were 
cooked; but she told her father to go and rest 
himself, and that she would take care that all 
should be right. The good man followed his 
daughter's counsel, and soon fell asleep. But 
she filled a saucepan with water and some 
beans, and set it upon the fire. The next day, 
when the beans were boiled, she called her 
father, and told him to borrow a plough and 
a yoke of oxen, and to go and turn up the soil 
by the side of the road where the emperor was 
to pass. 

‘*And,” added she, ‘‘when you see the em- 
peror, take the beans and scatter them in the 
furrow, saying. at the same time, in a loud 
voice, ‘Hear me, my good oxen: may God 
protect me, and make my boiled beans 
sprout!’ And if the emperor asks you how 
it is possible for boiled beans to grow, an- 
swer him, ‘It is.as easy as it is to hatch a 
chicken from a hard egg.’” 

The poor man did as his daughter said. 
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He went out, he ploughed; and when the em- 
peror and his train appeared in sight, he cried 
out, — 

‘*Come, my good oxen, may God protect 
me, and make my boiled beans sprout.” 

As soon as the emperor heard these strange 
words, he halted at once, and said, — 

‘“*Poor fool, how is it possible to make 
boiled beans sprout?” ‘ 

‘* Your gracious majesty,” replied the peas- 
ant, ‘“‘it is as easy as it is to hatch a chicken 
from a hard egg.” 

The emperor guessed that it was the daugh- 
ter who had directed her father to act in this 
manner, and he ordered one of his servants 
to bring the peasant to him. His majesty 
then took a little roll of hemp, and said, — 

‘““Take this, and to-morrow fetch me, in 
place of it, enough ropes and sails to fit out 
my largest man-of-war. If you fail, you shall 
lose your head.” 

The poor man departed, much troubled. 
When he reached his little hut, he burst into 
tears, and told his daughter all that had 
happened. But she told him to go to sleep, 
and promised that she would take care of 
everything. The next day she picked up 
a little stick, awoke her father, and said to 
him, — 

‘“*Take this chip to the emperor, and beg 
him to make from it a spindle, a shuttle, and 
a loom; after that I will perform whatever 
feat his majesty demands.” 

The father once more followed his daugh- 
ter’s directions, and presented himself before 
the emperor. When the latter had heard all, 
he was astonished, and sought what next he 
could find to impose upon the poorman. At 
last he took his silver drinking-cup and gave 
it to the beggar, saying, — 

‘* Carry this cup to your daughter, with my 
commands that she shall at once bale out the 
sea, for I desire to enlarge my domains.” 

The poor man was nearly frightened to 
death, and handed .the silver cup to his 
daughter, telling her, word for word, the em- 
peror’s orders. This time, as before, the good 
girl bade him wait until the morrow, when all 
would be well. The next morning she gave 
her father a pound of tow, and said, — 

‘Tell the emperor that if he will stop the 
flow of all the streams upon the earth with 
this tow, I will then drain off the sea.” 

All this the poor man told the monarch. 

Then the latter, seeing very plainly that his 
own wisdom was no match for the poor girl’s, 
ordered the peasant to bring his daughter to 
the palace. This the father did; and when 
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the two knelt before the throne in the ‘great 
hall, the emperor said, — 

‘** Arise, my good girl, and tell me what can 
be heard the greatest distance off.” 

And the young woman replied, — 

** Please your gracious majesty, two things 
travel a great ways — thunder and a lie.” 

Then the sovereign stroked his beard, and, 
turning towards the assembled wise men of 
his court, said, — 

‘*Gentlemen, tell me how much my beard 
is worth.” 

When they had all estimated it, — some at 
a high value, and others at a less, —the girl 
announced that no one had guessed right. 

** The emperor’s beard,” she said, ‘‘ is worth 
as much as three days’ rain in the summer's 
drought.” 

His majesty was delighted, and exclaimed, — 

‘*This poor girl has answered the most 
wisely.” 

Then he asked her if she would be his wife. 
He pressed his suit ardently, saying that he 
would not abate his demand until he obtained 
her consent. The young woman bowed her 
head, and answered modestly, — 

‘* Most gracious emperor, let thy wishes be 
fulfilled. I only ask of thee, in thine own 
handwriting, a solemn promise, that, shouldst 
thou ever become unjust and harsh towards 
me, and shouldst desire to drive me away 
from this palace, I may be permitted to take 
with me whatever possession I love the best.” 

The emperor consented willingly, and gave 
her a letter sealed with purple wax, and 
stamped with the great seal of the empire. 
The poor peasant was raised to one of the 
highest offices under the crown; and as he 
was allowed to see his daughter as often as he 
chose, he lived very happily. 

After a time, in fact, it happened that the 
emperor grew weary of his wife, and treated 
her very cruelly. One day, after a fit of an- 
ger, he said to her, — 

**T no longer desire you to be my wife; leave 
my palace, and go where you will.” 

And the empress answered, — 

‘*Tilustrious sovereign, I obey thee; grant 
me permission to pass but one more night 
here, and to-morrow I will go my way.” 

He acceded to this request. Thereupon the 
empress steeped some fragrant herbs in a 
bowl of wine, and afterwards poured off the 
liquid into her imperial husband’s silver cup, 
and brought it to the supper-table. When his 
majesty asked for his wine, she handed him 
the cup, saying, — 


“Drink, my lord, and be joyous; to-mor- | 
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row we part, and I shall be merrier than upon 
my wedding-day.” 

The emperor had no sooner swallowed the 
potion than: he fell into a sound sleep. Ata 
signal from the empress, two trusty servants 
sprang forward and conveyed the slumbering 
monarch into a carriage that was waiting near 
by; then the wife, getting in beside him, 
drove swiftly away to the humble hut which 
had sheltered her in the old days of poverty. 
When the emperor awoke and discovered 
where -he was, he cried out, — 

‘* Who brought me here?” 

To which the empress replied, — 

‘*T brought thee here, my husband.” 

And the emperor demanded, angrily, — 

‘‘ Why did you do that? Did I not tell you 
that you were no longer wife of mine?” 

Then she held out the paper to him, say- 
ing, — 

‘Dear lord, what thou sayest is all true; 
but thou hast forgotten the privilege that this 
paper grants me. On bidding farewell to thy 
palace, I have the right to take with me what- 
ever I love the best within its walls.” 

Then the emperor took her to his arms, and 
led her gently back to his palace, saying, ten- 
derly, — 

“Dear. wife, thou shalt never leave thy 
home more. Thy wisdom won me in the 
past, now thy love has bound me to thee for- 
ever.” 

And years proved that the.emperor told the 
truth. 


WAITING. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Walt, little one, wait; 

The crocus comes in its purple gown, 

The marigold soon wears its golden crown, 
And the robin will not be late. 


Wait, little one, wait; 
The icicles melt in the sun, one by one; 
Summer is coming, and winter is done; 
Spring-time is here in state. 


Sing, little one, sing, 
Of bees that gather the honey all day, 
Of children who toss in the fragrant hay, | 
Of Nature herself gone out to play, 

And the magic of early spring. 


————_>—_—_—_—— 


—— Nor many years ago it was believed 
that the agate rendered a man eloquent, and 
even witty. 
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THE LOST NEOK-TIE. 
BY G. W. HINSDALE. 


NE day my oldest boy was dressing him- 
self in the best style he knew how and 
his wardrobe would admit of. His pantaloons 
measured twenty-six inches in the inside seam ; 
so you can guess his size and age. His shirt 
fitted his small, trim little figure without a 
fault; the collar was ironed and polished with 
as much carefulness as if he stood five feet in 
his stockings; his hair was brushed with the 
utmost exactness, and he was all ready for his 
coat, except that his best neck-tie was not yet 
on. It was missing; he could not find it. 

‘* Hallo, Robbie,” he called out from the 
top of the stairs; ‘‘come up here a minute. 
Have you been to my drawer?” 

‘‘Didn’t open it,” said Robbie, as he came 
up the stairs, with a blush like beet-juice 
spreading over his face; ‘*I didn’t open it.” 

“T ain’t asking you if you did pez it,” re- 
plied Edwin; ‘‘I want to know if you’ve been 
to my drawer and pulled out my neck-tie.” 

‘““Don’t know which is your drawer,” an- 
swered the suspected child, in a voice not 
quite so firm as at first. 

‘* Well, have you seen my plaid and green 
collar-bow that cousin Ellen gave me?” 

‘“No; I hasn’t shot your bow since you 
came home from school!” 

By this time Edwin was provoked; and in 
almost a harsh and angry way he hurried the 
little fellow out of the room, telling him to go 
to everybody in the house, and set them hunt- 
ing for the lost neck-tie. 

Robbie went slowly down the stairs, with 
an expression upon his chubby face difficult 
to read. He knew something about the pret- 
ty, bright silk bow, for he had the day before 
found a drawer ofen in the bureau where his 
brother had been looking. That it was Ed’s 
drawer the mischievous urchin did not know ; 
so he had answered all the questions (he 
thought) without telling any lies. He had 
not ofened the drawer, neither did he know 
which was the drawer Edwin called his own. 
Most excitedly and earnestly he joined in the 
hunt, but without success. 

By and by the slow-stepping feet came up 
stairs again, and a sewing-girl in a room at 
the head of the. stairs heard him saying to 
himself, ‘* I’ve done my duty!” He was look- 
ing very contented with himself, in consider- 
ation of his great efforts to recover the miss- 
ing bow. 

It proved that this sewing-girl: had picked 


up the neck-tie, and it was.soon “arranged 
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around Ed's neck; but there were several 
pretty sharp looks exchanged between the 
brothers. Fortunately, there was no time 
left for scolding, and Edwin hurried off to 
the little company to which he had been in- 
vited. His evening’s enjoyment put him in 
good nature all the next day, so that he did 
not trouble Robbie any more about the affair. 

The little fellow’s conscience was just begin- 
ning to grow. It was like a bud in the spring 
on a twig, with the fresh sap running through 
it. It was starting to open and be a conscience 
of some size. He felt guilty whenever he saw 
the red and green tie on his brother’s neck, 
and he concluded that he had o# ‘done all 
his duty.” He could not feel quite easy about 
trying to deceive his big brother, who was so 
good to him. His mind was filled with recol- 
lections of jolly plays, and fresh-cut whistles, 
and of the candies which Ed had brought 
from ‘‘the party” that unfortunate night. 
He finally made up his troubled mind to 
empty his heart, which was too small and too 
tender to carry such a secret of wrong beha- 
vior. 

‘* Ed,” said he, one day, while his brother 
was whittling a boat for him, ‘‘ don’t you re- 
member losing your neck-tie?”’ 

‘Yes, I should think I did; I was awfui 
late to the party.” 

‘* Well, I didn’t say I hadn’t touched it,” 
said the child, struggling hard to make a con- 
fession. 

‘““No, I know you didn’t; but I reckoned 
you knew something more about it than you 
told.” 

‘* So I did, brother Ed; if you’ll remember 
I didn’t Ze, I'll tell you all about it.” 

His big brother was very gentle and good 
to him, and the poor little fellow told the 
whole story — how he tried to put it on, and, 
hearing somebody coming into the room, how 
he hid it so quickly that he forgot where he 
put it. Then he added, sorrowfully, ‘* Ed, you 
know the rest of it.” 

Edwin rubbed the rosy cheeks, which were 
wet with tears, with his rough hand, and, 
giving them a little bit of a pinch, said, ‘* You 
don’t know much, you youngster; but I'll tell 
you that, for all you didn’t exactly ve, you 
meant to deceive me, and that’s just about as 
bad. I don’t care anything about it now, but 
you mustn’t do it again; I mean you must 
not go to my drawer; and I don’t believe 
you want to deceive anybody again. It don’t 
make you feel good after you’ve done it; and, 
what’s more, it’s wicked!” 

The boys had a real secret between them- 
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selves for some time. Ed was too generous 
ever to have told of it, but Robbie couldn’t 
keep it from me. Perhaps I’ve trespassed 
upon his confidence in telling the story to my 
young readers. I hope not. 


SOENE IN ALASKA. 


E give this week another full-page pic- 

ture from Dall’s great work on Alaska. 

It represents a fishing scene, and gives a cor- 
rect idea of one of the principal occupations 
in that territory. The boats ef the Alaskans 
are made of various materials — sometimes of 
wood, and perhaps more frequently of skins, 
or birch bark. A common kind of boat for 
travelling is made open, and flat-bottomed, 
and consists of a wooden frame tied with seal- 
skin thongs, and with the skins of the seal, 
properly prepared, oiled and sewed together, 
stretched on this frame, and held in place by 
walrus-skin cord. This kind of boat is called 
a bidarra by the Russians. Another kind, 


the d:darka, for one person, is made essen- 
tially the same way, but completely covered, 
except a hole in which the occupant sits, and 
around the projecting rim of which, when at 
sea, he ties the edge of a water-proof shirt, 


which is also securely tied around the wrists 
and face, and the head is covered by a hood. 
No water can by any possibility penetrate to 
the interior of one of these boats. Covered 
boats are also made of this general pattern, 
for carrying two or three persons. 

Alaska abounds in salt and fresh-water fish, 
the best and most abundant varieties being 
cod, halibut, salmon, white-fish, and herring. 
Mr. Dall says that words utterly fail to de- 
scribe the importance of the Alaska fisheries. 
They must prove a source of great profit to 
the United States. He says that even now 
not less than two million salmon are annually 
dried every summer at the mouth of the Yukon 
River, and probably double that number. A 
native easily fills his canoe with herring in 
an hour. The fisheries, fur trade, and the 
timber of Alaska, as described in Mr. Dall’s 
volume, will soon prove to the most incred- 
ulous that that country has valuable resources, 
and that in time its purchase by our govern- 
ment will be considered wise. 


———>_____ 


—— Ir ‘‘ Our Girls” desire to be noble wo- 
men, they must conquer in youth a love of 
tattling, silly talking, and gossiping, and a 
desire to spread every bit of news. 
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POST-PRANDIAL. 


T would require a very large book to con- 

tain an account of all the ways in which 
men have seen fit to amuse themselves at 
banquets. Philosophical discourse, toasts, 
speeches, and music are but items in the 
account. 

When John Bell, the traveller (1690-1780), 
accompanied a Russian embassy to Persia, he 
was entertained in that country, with the rest 
of the embassy, by the Keeper of the Great 
Seal. While a great variety of sweetmeats 
and fruits were served up, and coffee and 
sherbet were carried about, the guests were 
amused by dancers, tumblers, puppets, and 
jugglers. Two of the actors counterfeiting a 
quarrel, one beat off the other’s turban with 
his foot, when out dropped fifteen or twenty 
serpents, and commenced to glide about the 
floor. As Bell showed signs of alarm, the 
Persians explained that the serpents’ teeth 
had all been drawn out. After the juggler 
had gone about the room and gathered the 
reptiles into his turban again, the rest of the 
dinner was brought in. 

If we can credit an ancient story, a still 
more remarkable amusement was at one time 
known among the Romans. A sum of money 
was offered to any one who would allow his 
head to be cut off with an axe, so that his 
heirs might receive the reward. And there 
was often a regular contest as to who had the 
best right to lose his head. This appears in- 
credible, but no more so than another story 
told by an old Greek author. Some of the 
Thracians, he says, at their drinking parties, 
play the game of hanging. They fix a round 
noose to some high place, exactly beneath 
which they place a stone in such a manner 
that it can be easily turned round when any 
one stands upon it. They then cast lots, and 
he who draws the lot stands upon the stone, 
holding a sickle in his hand, and puts his 
neck into the halter. Another person now 
comes and removes the stone; and the man 
who is suspended, if he is not quick enough 
in cutting the rope with his sickle, is killed; 
and the rest laugh, thinking his death good 
sport. 

— A Famous French writer left in his 
will all his worldly goods to discharge his 
debts, and requested that his body should be 
sold to the surgeons to the best advantage, 
and the purchase money should ‘go to dis- 
charge the debts he owed to society, so that 
he could be useful even in death. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in 6MALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE SWORD. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


i aah on the 'BATTLE-FIELD; 
and the *coLp, PALE MOON 
‘*LooKEeED down on the DEAD and 

DYING; 
And the wind *PAssEpD o’er with a 
dirge and a wail, 
Where the young and brave were 
lying. 


With his *FATHER’s swoRD in his 
RED RIGHT HAND, 
And the hostile dead ‘arounD 
HIM, 
SLAY A YOUTHFUL CHIEF; but his 
BED WAS THE GROUND, 
And the GRAVE’s ICY SLEEP had 
BOUND HIM. 


A 7RECKLESS ROVER, ’mid death and 
doom, 
7 PASSED, A SOLDIER, his plunder 
seeking; 
Careless he stepped where friend 
and foe 
“LAY ALIKE in their ‘LIFE-BLOOD 
REEKING. 


Drawn by the shine of the warrior’s 
sword, 
°SOLDIER PAUSED BESIDE 


The 
IT; 
He **wRENCHED THE HAND with a 
P SGIANT’S STRENGTH, 
But the grasp of the dead DE- 
FIED IT. 


He 7LOOSED HIS HOLD, and his No- 
BLE HEART 
Took part with the dead before 
him; 
And he HONORED THE BRAVE who 
died *sworD IN HAND 
As with softened brow he leaned 
o’er him. 
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‘“‘A %+so_pIER’s DEATH thou hast BOLDLY 
DIED, 
A SOLDIER’S GRAVE won by it: 
Before I would take that sword from thine 
hand, 
My “own LIFE’s BLooD should dye it. 


“Thou ‘sHALT Not be left for the carrion 
crow, 
Or the wolf to batten o’er thee, 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled before thee.” 


Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth, 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping; 
And he laid him there, in ‘*HONoR and REST, 
With his *sworp in his OWN BRAVE KEEP- 
ING. 





BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS. 


N the Church of San Gennaro (Saint Janu- 

arius), at Naples, are preserved in a taber- 
nacle behind the high altar two phials, con- 
taining a solid, reddish substance, said to be 
the dried blood of St. Januarius, Bishop of 
Benevento, in the latter part of the third cen- 
tury, who suffered martyrdom under Diocle- 
tian. The tradition runs, that when the saint 
was exposed to be devoured by lions in the 
amphitheatre at Pozzuoli, the animals became 
tame, and prostrated themselves before him. 
This miracle converted so many to Christian- 
ity that the Roman commander ordered him 
to be decapitated. After death the body was 
removed to Naples. At the time of the re- 
moval, a woman, who collected the blood of 
the saint, delivered it, in two bottles, to St. 
Severus, in whose hands it immediately melted. 
According to the belief of many Catholics, this 
miracle of liquefaction still takes place at least 
three times every year, and the occurrence of 
it is the occasion of the greatest religious fes- 
tivals observed by the Neapolitans. The head 
of the martyr and the phials containing his 
blood are carried in solemn procession to the 
high altar; and, prayer having been offered, 
the head is brought into contact with the 
phials, the blood in which is thereupon be- 
lieved to liquefy. The phenomenon, however, 
does not always take place immediately, and 
occasionally it fails altogether. The excite- 
ment of the congregation, when the pretended 
miracle takes place, is only surpassed by that 
caused by its non-occurrence, which is con- 
sidered an omen of the worst possible im- 
port. W. 
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ANSWERS. 


358. D (row) NA (kitten) D (ream) (muff) 
(tea) (he) (cat) — Drown a kitten, dream of 
the cat. 359. Spare. 360. Ties, ought, port- 
folio, saw, yoke — Topsy, Stowe. 361. (C 
on neck-tie cut) — Connecticut. . 362. Go, gore, 
ghost. 363. Poe, pore, post. 364. I, ire, iced. 
365. (1000 = M) I (So=L) (50=L) (6=VI.) 
(5050=LL)E—Millville. 366. Gold. 367. 
Oliver Optic. 368. Florida Keys. 369. Break- 
water. 


370. 


Birp-PuzzLe. 


371. Theft and a preposition. 
consonants and a water weed. 
sonant and a disturbance. 374. A water 
plant. 375. A metal, a consonant, and a 
measure, 376. A piece of land, a consonant, 
and a boat. 377. A tree. 378. A boy’s nick- 
name, a vowel, and part of a chain, 379. An 
animal. 380. An exclamation and two conso- 
nants, UNCAS. 


372. Two 
373- A con- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


500 ws. 


BOSTET. 


381. 


CHARADE. 


382. My first is four sevenths of to return; 
my second is four sixths of a precept; my 


whole is uneasy. EXETER. 





BrBiicaL Puzz_es. 


383. Change the second letter of a city 
mentioned in Genesis, get a king defeated by 
Moses. 384. Change the second letter of a 
favorite of a Persian king, get a musician. 
385. Change the second letter of Abraham’s 
birthplace, get a grandson of. Shem. 386. 
Change the second letter of a city in the tribe 
of Dan, get a grandson of Esau. 

HERBERT. 


HAUTBDY, 


ENIGMA. 


388. It is composed of 39 letters. The 37, 
2, 16 is obtained from the earth. The 18, 33, 
8, 28 is a dish of food. The 6, 19, 30, 38 is a 
boy’s name. The 31. 14, 9 you find in almost 
every town. The 13, 33. 23 is ananimal. The 
32, 11, 24 is a boat. The 12, 20, 29, 1, 25 isa 
bird. The 15, 5, 34, 39 is to tear. The 35, 3, 
10, 21 is an eating utensil. The 36, 22, 26, 17 
is to speak roughly. The 4, 11, 6, 27 is a canal. 
The 7 is a chemical symbol. My whole is 
one of Thomas Jefferson’s maxims. 

Truck PATcH. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


389. 


DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals of the square formed by the 
words having for their signification the fol- 
lowing definitions make two kinds of watch- 
es:— 

390. 1. Temporary custom. 2. A young an- 
imal. 3. Strength. 4. Lively. 5. The name 
of organs. Cute & SPEcs, 
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C= JOE is informed that it is not wise 
to sacrifice grammar for the sake of an 
acrostic; the distinctions made in his letter 
are very good. — We thank B. O. W. C. for 
his puzzles, but they are too easy: must we 
insist that Our Boys and Girls are not to be 
caught with anything but the very best bait? 
— Hedwig wants to hear from Ariel, or any 
other head worker; address Edwin Jackson, 
602 Washington Street, Wilmington, Del.; 
that last rebus is a good one. — Alice sends a 
nice note and good sans pieds.— We shall 
use Fox’s items about puzzles some time. — 
The Boys’ Gazette looks well and reads well. 
— Tempest’s answers and rebus are on file. — 
Oliver Oakgrain may be sure that we will read 
all communications sent to us. 

The poetical questions by Specs are ingen- 
ious, but would be too easily guessed. — Dan- 


forth gives a correct and very complimentary 
solution to No. 264. Lee & Shepard are now 
in the attitude of bowing thanks. — The story 
sent us by G. Reen Grocer is good, and well 
illustrates the motto, ‘‘Judge not by appear- 
ances.” — Will Charles Ruperts give his ad- 


dress? It is inquired for.—In imagination 
our editorial nose smells Olmstead’s violets, 
and is delighted. — C. Saw has lost his right 
arm, and so has only one left! Sorry for him. 
— By the way, too many of Our Boys put at 
the close of their letters, ‘‘ Excuse bad writ- 
ing.”* Always write as well as you can, and 
make no apologies, except in cases of sick- 
ness, loss of hand, or something serious. It 
is possible for all to write legibly. 

D. Ullhead is evidently better than his name. 
Never be vain, and, on the other hand, never 
unduly depreciate yourself. — We do not know 
of any magazine wholly devoted to phonog- 
raphy. — Letters may be used in geographical 
rebuses when they will really improve them; 
but the objection is, that they too often serve 
as a key by which to solve the rebus. — An- 
swers to Prize Puzzles begin to come. in in 
good season. — Beaver will be welcome; and 
he will find that the more brains he puts into 
his work, the better it will be. This is a prin- 
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ciple of universal application. — We have seen 
some of Fiddlestick’s rebuses before. — Frank 
P., Box 375, San Francisco, Cal., has some 
genuine foreign postage stamps that he would 
like to sell. — Harry Jaquith appreciates the 
busy movements of an editor, for which we 
thank him; his rebuses are under the micro- 
scope. — Reindeer must not be discouraged, 
but must bear in mind that our head workers 
are very numerous, and we cannot find space 
to. put in even all the good puzzles that we 
receive. Our puzzle page holds only a page- 
ful, and we have not learned the trick of 
making a pint dish hold a quart, although we 
have known of milkmen whose quart dishes 
seemed to hold only a pint! 

Rusticus was received, and his answers are 
on file for examination. — We are grateful for 
Eddie’s. cheerful letter. —O. H. P. Gottelin 
will find at the bookstores in Dayton the 
books he desires, such as a geometry and ele- 
mentary treatises on surveying. These are 
very numerous, and not difficult to find in 
any ‘well-regulated” bookstore. — Charles 
Paxon’s corrections are received. — Pontiac 
writes the kind of letter we like, and he has 
our best wishes; we will call him nephew, and 
shall expect to be proud of him. — L. C. Ho- 
gan’s rebus we ¢hink we shall use, although 
our publishers would be surprised. 

Empire is right. When boys ask for cor- 
respondents, they are in honor bound to reply 
to letters sent to them; we are afraid that 
some of our friends forget this. — Another 
puzzle from Alice; well, we and all the rest 
are glad to hear from you as often as you can 
write. — Nellie Niles, off in Minnesota, sends 
an enigma, which we must use. Ha! we 
turn the leaf, and Katy King sends one in the 
same letter; we shall try to serve Nellie and 
Katy alike, on the motto, ‘‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall.” — The letters by Oliver Op- 
tic, now appearing in the Magazine, will an- 
swer scores of questions we receive daily as to 
his movements. What a host of friends he 
has, to be sure! and we will pass a unani- 
mous vote that he deserves them. 

WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — N. A. Godfrey, 
Box 159, Brattleboro’, Vt. — Black Peter, Box 
88, Woburn, Mass. — Red Gauntlet, Ruther- 
ford Park, N. J. — Frank Dunham, 237 Rich- 
mond Street, Cincinnati, O. — G. S. Olm- 
stead, Box 19, Rye, N. Y. — In 175, ‘* Knight, 
Box 137, Princeton, N. 27,” should have been 
N. ¥.— Marshall, Ohio, P. O., Illinois (en- 
tomology). — W. E. J. Tregurtha, Boston, 
Mass. — Quill, 854 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Il. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Where are 

you going? We have answered this 
question a great many times; but we will do 
it again, that our young friends who wish to 
do so may be able to follow us. You have the 
map of Europe before you. The Ville de Paris 
sails for Brest, in France, where she stays long 
enough to land her mails, and such of her 
passengers as desire to proceed direct to Paris 
by railroad. She then goes to Havre, where 
she arrives a day and a half later. Passengers 
may land-at either place, and we shall take 
our choice when we get to Brest. We go to 
Paris, but do not intend to remain there more 
than two or three days. 

From Paris we proceed by Mount Cenis to 
Turin, in Italy. We then take the following 
cities: Milan, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bo- 
logna, Venice, Padua, Bergamo, Lecco, on 
Lake Como. We shall explore the lake, and 
then cross the country to Lake Maggiore, 
sailing to its northern extremity, landing at 
Magadino, and going to Bellinzona by dili- 
gence. From this point we cross Mount St. 
Gotthard to Altdorf, taking the steamer on 
Lake Lucerne to the city of the same name 
on the north. Thence we continue to Zug, 
Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Constance, where 
we take the steamer to Lindau, in Bavaria. 

From this point we continue by railroad 
through the principal cities of Germany — 
Augsburg, Munich, Nuremburg, Prague, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Magdebourg, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and then to Copenhagen, in Denmark. 
After visiting Elsinore, we take a steamer to 


Christiana, in Norway. Our run in Norway | 
| or body is as necessary to human existence as 
| light is to the physical universe. 


will depend upon the amount of time we can 
spare; but we mean to make a trip to Lille- 
hammer, at least. From Christiana we shall 
go ‘Up the Baltic” to Gottenburg, and 
thence by the Gota Canal and the railroad to 
Stockholm. From the capital of Sweden we 
take the steamer, which leaves the city at the 
unreasonable hour of two in the morning, 


cross the Baltic, passing through the Aland | 


Island, to Abo, in Finland. Continuing on 
the voyage up the Gulf of Finland, we expect 
to arrive at St. Petersburg about the first of 
September. 





From St. Petersburg we go to Moscow, 


‘Nijni Novgorod, and probably down the Vol- 


ga to Kazan. Returning to St. Petersburg, 
we proceed by rail to Warsaw, Cracow, and 
Vienna; then down the Danube to Presburg, 
Pest, and Rustchuk, in Turkey, which is con- 
nected witn Varna, on the Black Sea, by a 
railroad, from which we continue by steamer 
to Constantinople. From this city we go to 
Syra, one of the islands of the Archipelago, 
possibly making a visit to Smyrna on the 
way; and then to the Pirzus, the port of 
Athens, in Greece. As our excellent and 
funny friend, Mr. Mark Twain, was consider- 
ably bothered at these ports by the stupid 
quarantine regulations, so may we be. and we 
do not place much dependence upon plans laid 
down six months beforehand. We can only 
say that we intend to see Athens. If we fail, 
it will not be our fault. 

From the Pirzus we shall take a steamer 
for Messina, in the Island of Sicily, and from 
there go to Palermo, thence to Naples. After 
we have seen Vesuvius and Pompeii, we go to 
Rome; thence to Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, 
and Genoa, where we bid farewell to Italy a 
second time, for Nice; and thence proceed by 
railroad to Marseilles. We are not very con- 
fident yet in regard to the Peninsula, but as 
at present advised, we intend to go to Bar- 
celona by steamer, and from there to Sara- 
gossa and Madrid by railroad, and then to 
Badajos, Oporto, and Lisbon. We purpose 
to go by steamer from the latter point to 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malaga; then to Gra- 
nada, Cordova, Seville, finishing the tour in 
Europe at Cadiz. At this port we intend to 
take a Spanish steamer for Havana, and re- 
turn to the United States by the way of New 
Orleans, Charleston, or some other conven- 
ient city. We have something more to say 
about this trip in another letter. 

OLIVER OpTic. 


RELAXATION from severe toil of mind 


If it is true 
man is the only animal that laughs, it is but 
fair he should use his risible faculty; it is but 
fulfilling a part of his destiny. Doctors tell 
us laughing assists digestion. 


— ALL truth is old, nor are there any new 
truths to be discovered. Never sneer and call 
| truths ** stale, old moralities.” Truth is like a 
diamond, and needs occasional repolishing, 
resetting, and recutting; still, it is the same, 
only renewed. 
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DOTTY DIMPLE AND THE JEWESS. 
FROM 


“DOTTY DIMPLE AT PLAY,” 


Published by Lez & Sueparp. Price 75 cts 








